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[Castello Nuovo, and Castle of Sant’ Elmo at Naples. ] 


Tue fortress represented in the foreground of our view 
(which is from an original drawing by Mr. Delamotte) 
is the Castello Nuovo, or New Castle of Naples, rather 
improperly so called if we consider the antiquity of its 
first foundation. It was built by Charles I., commonly 
called Charles of Anjou, in 1266, immediately after he 
had defeated the good King Manfred and conquered 
the Neapolitan kingdom. It was erected after a 
French model, and filled by a garrison of French and 
Angevins, who sorely oppressed the people. It was 
then styled the New.Castle, to distinguish it from an 
old castle, near the Capuan gate, built by the Suabian 
dynasty of Naples after a German model. Being 
placed close on the sea-shore, at the head of the great 
mole, it was intended to defend the port of Naples, and 
to serve as a sure point at which to receive succours 
from France in time of need. If our readers will look 
back to Number 33 of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ they 
will find an outline plan of Naples, which shows the 
situation of the castle. During the reign of the An- 
gevin princes it frequently served as a royal palace; 
and within its walls some of the most tragical events 
In the lives of the Queens Joanna I. and Joanna II. 
took place. Under the first of these two princesses, 
Petrarca was a frequent visiter at the Castello Nuovo. 
About the year 1430 Alfonso of Aragon greatly en- 
= te. castle, and brought it nearly to the form 
oL, ° 





and condition in which it is now seen. The only parts 
of the works af the Angevins that remain are a strong 
round tower near the sea, called La Torre di San Vin- 
cenzo, the massy basements of some walls, some curious 
dungeons, and certain dark passages underground, 
which now lead nowhere, but that seem once to have 
opened on the sea-shore. According to popular tra- 
dition, a crocodile once crept in by one of these pas- 
sages and lived there a long time, feeding on soldiers ; 
and they even show the identical “ alligator stuffed,” 
which is, or at least was a few years ago, hung over 
the arch of one of the interior gates of the castle. But, 
whether alive or dead, the animal must have been cou- 
veyed there by human means, as we need not inform 
our readers that crocodiles are not found in Europe, 
and that it is not in the habits of those creatures to put 
to sea, or cross the Mediterranean from Egypt or the 
Moorish coast. According to the soldiers, with whom 
the writer of this article has often conversed, all the old 
parts of the fortress are dreadfulty infested with spirits 
and goblins ; and if deeds of blood could give existence 
to such unreal essences, doubtlessly they are to be 
found in this ancient stronghold of tyranny. But the 
Neapolitans have no notion of ghosts, or “ spectres all 
in white,’—their superstitions only recognise spirits 
and goblins; and their monaciello, their head-hob- 
goblin, is such a strange creation, being — farcical 
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than “horrible and awful,” that, or some future 
occasior, We may amuse our readers with an account 


of him The notion is among the singular aberrations 
of che human mind; and it is interesting to see how 
superstitions that are varied by climate catch and 
retain the salient points of national character. The 
ghastly spirit of. the cloudy misty North is little more 
than a buffoon,—a spiritual Policinello under the gay 
sky of Naples. 

In 1484, Ferdinand I., who enlarged the city and 
extended its walls and fortifications, strengthened the 
Castello Nuovo; and in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, the last works of any consequence were added 
to it by the Emperor Charles V., who included Naples 
and Sicily in his vast dominions. Shortly after, the 
Spanish viceroys built a palace,—the present Palazzo 
Reale,—close to the castle, to enjoy its protection in 
case of popular tumults, which were very often excited 
by their bigotry and oppression. Shut up within these 
gloomy walls, with not an inch of ground to stand 
upon beyond the lines of this and other fortresses, 
more than one Spanish Don has trembled before the 
irresistible might of a whole people moved by one deter- 
mined feeling and object. A memorable instance of 
this occurred in 1547, when the viceroy of the bigoted 
Philip If. attempted to establish the Inquisition, to 
which detestable tribunal the Neapolitans never would 
submit, and never have submitted. Another instance 
was at the revolt of Mas’ Aniello, the wonderful fisher- 
man of Amalfi, in 1647, when the people of Naples 
rose to a man against their haughty oppressors, and, 
after five days’ fighting, expelled them from the streets 
of the city. 

Since the modern improvements in the art of war, 
the oniy use of the Castello Nuovo, the Castello dell’ 
Uovo, the Carmine, and all the forts in Naples, with 
the exception of the castle of Sant’ Elmo, on the hill 
behind the city, is to check the people, and to serve as 
barracks for troops. Commanded on all sides, and 
open to a bombardment by sea, they are contemptible 
as a means of resisting a foreign enemy. At the 
sunguinary counter-revolution of 1799, the Castello 
Nuovo, as well as Sant’ Elmo, served as a state-prison 
for the patriots or republicans; and many of the 
noblest and best of the land,—fair women and youths, 
with men of mature age, and men at the extreme period 
of old age, were dragged from its dungeons to the 
scaffold. 

These and other recollections may give a melancholy 
interest to the castle, which in itself is a stark, formal, 
straight-lined, unpicturesque edifice. ‘The ivy and the 
moss that we look for on old towers and battlements 
have not been allowed to grow there; and the last time 
we saw the castle (in 1827), the late King Francesco 
had just made it perfectly hideous by covering it nearly 
all over with a coat of bluish-white plaster. In the 
interior there is a curious triumphal arch, called l’Arco 
d’Alfonso, and a bronze gate, elaborately sculptured, 
and close by it there are some bronze statues of doughty 
warriors, with their truncheons in their hands, which 
are worth looking at on account of the notion they give 
of the plate-armour and costume of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, under the Aragonese and Austro- 
Spanish dynasties. As works of art they are poor 
enough, being hard, stiff, and formal in the extreme. 
In the bronze gate, which is hollow, there is a cannon- 
ball lodged in a singular manner. After penetrating 
the outer sheet of bronze, the orifice made seems to have 
contracted and closed round the ball, which, though it 
can be moved by the fingers, could not be extracted 
without cutting away the bronze and considerably en- 
larging the hole. 

The castle of Sant’ Elmo, as it is generally called, 
though more correctly Sant’ Ermo, or Sant’ Eramo, 
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was first built, about the year 1290, by Charles IT., the 
son and successor of the fierce conqueror Charles of 
Anjou. It was however enlarged and almost entirely 
rebuilt by the Emperor Charles V.; and when it was 
finished and frowned on the heights, and threatened 
destruction to the populous city that lies close at its 
feet,—and when their artillery bristled the strengthened 
walls of the Castello Nuovo and the tower of the Car- 
mine, the Spaniards boasted that they had put a curb in 
his mouth, and would soon break in the cavallo indomito 
—the wild horse—which is the emblem and symbol of 
the Neapolitan people, and is borne.in the city arms, 
And yet it was not so. Whenever their tyranny ex- 
ceeded certain limits—whenever they dared merely to 
talk of the Inquisition,—the curb was snapped, the 
horse broke loose, and was as unmanageable as ever, 
The mass of the people being once roused, the Arpajas, 
the Mas’ Aniellos, the Perrones, the Genovinos, and 
the rest of their leaders, cared little for the fortresses, to 
which they invariably beat the Spanish troops. Ip 
carrying on their works at Sant’ Elmo, the Spaniards 
knocked down some Roman buildings, and cut up 
part of an ancient road that led over the hill of the 
Vomero to Posilippo, which latter beautiful spot, like 
Baie and Baoli, at a few miles distance, was literally 
covered and crowded with the villas of the Roman 
patricians. Fragments of this ancient road, paved 
with large and rather rough blocks of stone, are still to 
be traced here and there along the ridge of the hills 
between the castle and the cape or point of Posilippo. 
The dry moat round the fortress is broad and very 
deep, the volcanic tufo on which it stands being cut 
with the greatest ease. On the whole, the castle has 
a commanding situation, and an imposing air; but 
though quite equal to resist a coup de main, it could 
hardly stand a long and regular siege, for artillery 
placed on the Araniella, and other heights behind it, 
could breach its walls, and the whole hill could be cut 
up into trenches and undermined at a comparatively 
small expense of labour, the tufo being scarcely 
more difficult to cut than an old Gloucestershire 
cheese. 

Close by the side of the castle, on the face of the hill, 
and fronting the glorious bay and the islands, and 
the coasts of Pompeii and Sorrento, stands the mag- 
nificent Carthusian Abbey of San Martino, which was 
originally built in 1325 by Charles, Duke of Calabria, 
the son of King Robert of Anjou, and father of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Joanna I., who in _ the 
course of her stormy reign greatly improved the church 
and the monastery. By the donations of successive 
sovereigns, and the legacies of wealthy subjects, this 
abbey became one of the richest establishments in Italy, 
and the monks of Saint Martin’s were celebrated for 
their munificence, hospitality, and luxurious mode of 
living. In the Terra di Lavora alone, we have seen 
an almost incredible number of the finest farms and 
estates that once belonged to their house; but besides 
these they had property in nearly every other part of 
the kingdom. The popular notions about monastic 
luxury in the good old times, and about jocund abbots 
“rosy as their wine,” which are misconceptions if 
applied too generally, seeing that many of the monastic 
orders were always poor, and of necessity abstemious, 
would, we fancy, be correct enough with reference to 
the Carthusian of this princely house. Many persons 
are yet alive who remember their pomp and state, and 
their glorious revellings, in which some of those persons 
have often partaken. But a mighty change, at which 
the very walls of the abbey might be astonished, has 
taken place there. The spacious building has been 
converted into a military hospital, and its beautiful 
marble-paved oriental-looking courts, its long echoing 
corridors are filled with moping invalids :— 
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Now the bell 
Calls sickly soldiers to their scanty dinner ; 
And now through hall, refectory, and cell, 
Glide slowly forms much sadder and much thinner. ; 
—Oh ! for the good old times—for them the Friars dinner ! 


The estates were sequestered shortly after the French 
Revolution, and King Ferdinand even deprived the 
monks of their church-plate and jewels. After the 
French Conquest in 1806, the order, in common with 
all others that were wealthy, was suppressed, and the 
members of it who had lived in luxury, and fed sump- 
tuously every day, were turned loose on the world to 
starve on a pension of about 10/. sterling per annum, 
which, in most cases, was very irregularly paid. The 
church is, however, still rich in works of art, and in 
beautiful and rare stones. Agate, amethyst, lapislazuli, 
sardonyx, chalcedony, and giallo antico are profusely 
lavished on the high altar. The twelve apostles, 
painted by Spagnoletto in his grandest manner, give 
sublimity to the nave; and the side-chapels offer fine 
specimens of Luca Giordani, Il Calabrese, and other 
masters. But the great attraction—the capital feature 
in this way, is a crucifixion by Spagnoletto, which is 
most advantageously placed at the end of a long tiring- 
room, off the church. This large and truly sublime 
picture has not attracted all the attention it merits. 
We have passed, at different times, many hours before 
it, and can hardly remember anything more solemn and 
impressive—any picture where force of expression or 
the magical power of chiaro ’scuro has been carried 
further. 

From the windows of the extensive abbey, and from 
the terraces in front of it, the prospect, which includes 
a bird's-eye view of the vast and curious city of Naples, 
is one of the finest that can be anywhere found on 
the face of this beautiful and varied earth. 


ERRORS AND SUPERSTITIONS ARISING 

FROM FALSE ASSOCIATIONS. 
A creat number of popular errors, as well as individual 
errors of judgment, of every description and on every 
subject, from the high investigations of science to the 
common occurrences of daily life, proceed from a dispo- 
sition which prevails in most minds to an extent which 
few would be ready to acknowledge—that of assuming 
that a connexion more or less near must subsist between 
things or circumstances which, however naturally dis- 
similar, happen to be of simultaneous occurrence, or to 
be accidentally placed in a singular apposition to each 
other, All science has, in the course of time, been en- 
cumbered with a vast number of erroneous conclusions, 
arising from this habit of supposing that circumstances 
thus associated by accidents of time or place are mu- 
tually the effects and causes of each other. It is one 
of the great labours of modern inquirers to clear away 
the errors in science which have arisen from this source ; 
for it is the high distinction of modern philosophy that it 
tries all things and assumes nothing ; and it is more to 
the ebservance of this principle than to anything else 
that we are indebted for the highly-improved state of 
science in the present day. 

Every reader will recollect having read numerous 
instances of eclipses, comets, earthquakes, and other 
phenomena which have occurred on the birth-days or 
death-days of the “ great men” of history—that is, 
generally the men who have poured out human-blood 
“like water spilled upon the ground that cannot be 
gathered up again.” In some of these cases the belief 
is expressly avowed that the sun was darkened, or the 
earth was convulsed, becanse the ** hero” was born or 
died ; and although in modern times this is not exactly 
said, yet the grave and careful enumeration of such 
circumstances indicates a feeling that there was some 
connexion or other between them and the history of the 
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man. Whether thus stated or not by the nartator, a 
great number of people who heard or read the fact of 
the phenomena thus occurring, would not fail to con- 
sider them as indications of Nature’s concern at the 
contemporaneous event. 

From the influence of a similar feeling, such appear- 
ances at a peculiar crisis, or on the eve of an important 
action, are noticed as connected with or ominous of 
the event. History descends to notice even the appear- 
ance of a bird on the eve of battle. We have all read 
of the appearance of the eagle, as an omen of victory 
to the Roman armies. And we need not go back to 
early times. Take the following instance from a book 
published within these few weeks. It is the account 
published by the Baron de Los Vallos, of the ‘ Career 
of Don Carlos,’ whose entrance into Spain after his 
escape from England is thus signalized :—“ At the 
moment of our setting foot in the Spanish territory, an 
eagle flew out of one of the surrounding rocks, rose 
above our heads, and directed its flight towards Navarre. 
* This is a good omen,’ said I to the king, pointing out 
to him that symbol of victory which seemed to have 
been placed as a sentry to welcome the return of the 
King of Spain to his dominions.” A greater number 
of people than at any former time will now smile at 
this puerility ; but the serious notice of such a cireum- 
stance by an educated man in a grave historical docu- 
ment, is a curious instance of the continued existence 
of that principle of error which we are attempting to 
illustrate. The absurdity is not lessened by the fact 
that eagles are not very uncommon in the Pyrences; 
and whether the circumstance had any real weight in 
the minds of Don Carlos and the Baron or not, the 
latter must have calculated that there were minds on 
which it would have effect. These instances merge 
into superstition, as indeed doa large proportion of 
the errors arising from this source. The following is 
a more familiar example of the manner in which the 
principle operates, 

It was observed that rooks descended in large 
numbers on newly-sown corn-fields, and combining 
their appearance with the recent sowing, it was not 
doubted that they were attracted by the grain, and 
doleful were the complaints of their depredations, and 
ruthless was the war waged against them; when all 
the while the poor birds were actually benefiting the 
future crop, by destroying the grubs which the recent 
processes had turned to the surface. Here, in a matter 
where a very slight degree of attention would have 
been sufficient to ascertain the truth, men were content 
to rest in what seemed to them an obvious conclusion, 
but which occasioned no small anxiety to themselves 
and great destruction to most useful races of birds. 

Another “ modern instance” is quite fresh, having 
offered itself to our notice in a newspaper* over which 
we have looked since commencing this article. This it 
is :— On Friday week, as Duckham, belonging to the 
lace manufactory of John Heathcote, Esq., M.P., at 
Tiverton, was at night-work therein, one of the fire- 
men complained that something had clogged the wheel. 
‘Ah!’ said the poor fellow, ‘ that’s a sign of fire. 
‘ Why, Sam,’ said the foreman, ‘the gas went out 
just now; what’s that a sign of?’ The reply was, 
* death ;’ and immediately clasping his hands, he ex- 
pired without a groan.” If we consider the philosophy 
of this melancholy anecdote, we perceive that simul- 
taneously with the information to which he thus replied, 
he felt within himself that the sentence of death had 
gone forth against him; and by a sudden act of mind 
connected the two circumstances together; not per- 
haps that he considered his death as the consequence 
of the extinction of the gas-lights, but that the gas- 
lights had been extinguished to furnish an omen of 

_® ‘Atlas’ for August 23. — 
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death. But we notice this anecdote not so much for 
the sake of expatiating on the impression which this 

y man entertained; but because to our minds it 
illustrates the influence which the diffusion of know- 
ledge has in preventing additions from being made to 
the existing stock of popular errors. We are persuaded 
that fifty or a hundred years since such a circumstance 
as this would have been sufficient to have stamped the 


extinction of gas in a building with the character of 


being a certain omen of the death of one of its inmates ; 
just in the same way that the spontaneous extinction of 
a candle is now so considered in some parts of the 
country. But in this day fifty such instances would 
not be adequate to produce this effect on people’s minds. 
They may wonder at the circumstance as a remarkable 
event, a curious coincidence, but will not dream of 
establishing any connexion between the life of man and 
the flame of a gas-burner. 

A very remarkable instance of the false association 
to which the preceding illustrations refer, is afforded in 
the * History of the Rose of Jericho and the Glaston- 
bury Thorn.’ The following facts on the subject are 
principally derived from Sir Thomas Brown’s book on 
* Vulgar Errors,’ and Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ 

The reputation of the rose of Jericho was, that it 
flowered every year just about Christmas Eve, and it 
was concluded that its doing so was in honour of our 
Saviour’s birth. It is to be observed, however, that 
this “ rose” was no rose at all, but a thorny shrub 
bearing small white flowers very different from those 
of the rose. Bellonius, in his observations on the 
plants of Jericho, sets down the whole affair as a 
monkish imposture; and Sir Thomas Brown under- 
takes to explain how the imposition was or might be 
effected. It is a property of this plant that even when 
it is dry, if it imbibes ‘moisture it will dilate its leaves 
and expand its contracted flowers that seemed dried up ; 
and this is true, not only when it is growing, but in 
some measure after it has been gathered and dried. 
“Which quality being observed,” says Sir Thomas, 
“the subtility of contrivers did commonly play this 
show upon the eve of our Saviour’s nativity, when by 
drying the plant again it closed the next day.” 

The reputation of the Glastonbury thorn corresponds 
in almost all points with that of the rose of Jericho ; 
indeed it seems to be the same or nearly the same 
plant with a different name, and wherever its property 
of blossoming about Christmas Day was first observed, 
it was probably transplanted from thence for super- 
stitious uses by the monks of Glastonbury. Sir Thomas 
Brown speaks uncertainly about this plant, but seems 
inclined to allow that the phenomenon it exhibited 
might be natural; and if so, surely he might have ex- 
tended the same allowance to the rose of Jericho, or he 
might have combined the two, saying, that artificial 
means were employed to render it accurate to the 
precise day, which naturally it is not. There is now no 
doubt that the eariy blossoming of this thorn is owing 
to natural causes. 

The thorn-tree stood on an eminence to the south- 
west of the town of Glastonbury, where a nunnery, 
dedicated to St. Peter, was in after-times erected. The 
eminence is called Weary-all Hill; “and the same 
monkish legend which accounts for the name of the 
hill states also the origin of the thorn. It seems that 
when Joseph of Arimathea, to whom the original con- 
version ofthis country is attributed, arrived at this spot 
with his companions, they were weary with their 
journey and sat down. St. Joseph then stuck his stick 
in the ground, when, although it was a dry hawthorn 
staff, it took root and grew, and thenceforth com- 
memorated the birth of Christ in the manner we have 
mentioned. This rendered its blossoms of so much value 
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exported them as things of price to foreign lands. J 
had two trunks or bodies until the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when a puritan cut down one of them, but 
left the other, which was about the size of an ordina 
man. The reputation which the thorn still retained 
notwithstanding the change of religion, may be esti. 
mated by the fact that King James and his Queen, and 
other persons of distinction, gave large sums for smal] 
cuttings from the original tree. During the civil war, 
in the time of Charles I., what remained of the thorn 
was cut down; but plants from its branches are still ip 
existence in the gardens of the neighbourhood, and in 
different nurseries over the kingdom. 

When the new style was introduced in 1752, the 

alteration seems to have been very generally disliked by 
the mass of the people: the use which was made of the 
Glastonbury thorn to prove the impropriety of the 
change is not a little curious. The alteration in the 
Christmas Day was particularly obnoxious, not only as 
disturbing old associations, but as making an arbitrary 
change from what was considered the true anniversary 
of the birth of Christ*. In several places, where real 
or supposed slips from the Glastonbury thorn existed, 
the testimony of the plant against the change was 
anxiously sought on the first Christmas Day under the 
new style. As the special distinction of the thorn arose 
from its supposed connexion with the great event com- 
memorated on that day, it was argued that it must 
indicate the true anniversary, and that its evidence 
would be conclusive on the subject. ‘The event of one 
of these references (at Quainton in Buckinghamshire) 
is thus recorded in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1753 :—“ Above 2000 people came here this night 
(December 24th, 1752, n.s., being the first Christmas 
Eve under the new calendar) with lanthorns and 
candles, to view a black-thorn which grows in this 
neighbourhood, and which was remembered (this year 
only) to be a slip from the Glastonbury thorn ; that it 
always budded on the 24th, was full-blown the next 
day, and went off at night. But the people, finding no 
appearance of a bud, it was agreed that December 25th- 
N.S., could not be the right Christmas Day, and_ac- 
cordingly refused going to church or treating their 
friends as usual. At length the affair became % 
serious that the ministers of the neighbouring villages, 
in order to appease the people, thought it prudent to 
give notice that the old Christmas Day should be kept 
holy as usual.” The slips of the thorn seem to have 
been everywhere unanimous in this opposition to the 
new style. This fact is thus alluded to in an amusing 
article in the *‘ World :’°—* It is well known that the 
calendar was enacted by Pope Gregory XIITI., and that 
the reformed churches have, with a proper spirit of 
opposition, adhered to the old calculation of the Em- 
peror Julius Cesar, who was by no means a Papist. 
Near two years ago the Popish calendar was brought 
in (I hope by persons well affected). Certain it is that 
the Glastonbury thorn has preserved its inflexibility and 
observed its old anniversary. Many thousand spectators 
visited it on the parliamentary Christmas Day: not a 
bud was to be seen! On the true nativity it was 
covered with blossoms. One must be an infidel indeed 
to spurn such authority.” 
This devoted belief in the existence of a designed 
connexion between a natural phenomenon and a pat- 
ticular anniversary affords throughout a very rich 
specimen of the class of errors which we have en- 
deavoured to illustrate. 


* It will be recollected that, so far as this point is concerned, 
the change consisted in the omission of eleven days in 1752 
Following September 2, eleven days were thrown out of account; 
so the next day was not September 3, but September 14. Con- 
sequently Christmas Day, though nominally the same, was hel 
that year and since on a day which would have been January 5if 





the calendar had not been disturbed. 
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Kinasron is the principal commercial town, and actual 
capital, of Jamaica, although the seat of government 
is at S. Jago de’ la Vega, or Spanish Town, about ten 
miles inland. Kingston was founded in 1693, the year 
after that most awful earthquake by which the island 
was shaken to its centre, and the town of Port Royal 
was destroyed with 2000 of its inhabitants. “The sur- 
vivors thought it would be better to establish themselves 
elsewhere, and the site of Kingston was selected as 
most suitable for their purpose. 





[Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamaica. | 


~~ 


Kingston is situated upon a gentle slope, which is 


‘about one mile in length, and is bounded on the south 


by a spacious basin through which all vessels must 
advance under the commanding batteries of Port Royal. 
The extended inclined plane, upon the verge of which 
Kingston stands, is enclosed on the north by the loftiest 
ridge of the Blue Mountain chain, termed Liguanea, 
which rises to the height of near 5000 feet at the dis- 
tance of four miles behind the town. This ridge forms 
a semicircle, which terminates in the east at the narrow 
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defile of Rock Fort, from whence a long neck of land 
stretches far away to Port Royal, forming the southern 
barrier of the excellent haven. The semicircle termi- 
nates in the west at a narrow pass, upon the edge of 
an impracticable lagoou, from whence the main-land 
sweeping round Port Henderson and the projecting 
salt- hills secure one of the most superb mercan- 
tile oneal in the world, and in which the whole navy 
of England might commodiously and safely ride. The 
entrance of this harbour is defended on the east point 
of the delta of Port Royal, by the formidable ramparts 
of Fort Charles, and on the west side by the cannon of 
Rock Fort, while the low raking shot from the sixty 
pieces of large cannon on the long, level lines of Fort 
Augusta would blow a hostile navy out of the water 
before it could pass the narrows to get up to the 
anchorage at Kingston. To the aboye statement, 
which incorporates the accounts of Mr. Montgomery 
Martin and Captain Basil Hall, the latter, a most com- 
petent judge on such points, adds, that the haven is 
completely land-locked; and, even independently of 
its fortifications, may be deemed almost impregnable 
towards the sea, as it would be little short of a miracle 
for an invading squadron to wind its way through the 
labyrinth of shoals and reefs which lie off its mouth, 
and among which the channels are so narrow and in- 
tricate, that the sinking of a sand-barge would effec- 
tually block up all ingress, 

The situation of Kingston is highly favourable, rising 
from the sea with sufficient acclivity to give it the 
command of the sea-breezes, which blow regularly 
during the greater part of the year, and also to afford 
a view of the ships coming down the coast to the 
harbour of Port Royal and up to the town. Dr. 
Madden describes two views of the town—one from 
the mountains and another from the sea, which exceed 
anything that can be imagined by one who has not 
seen Constantinople from the sea-side, and Jerusalem 
from the Mount of Olives. The distance between the 
town and the mountains is pleasingly diversified with 
country residences, and, near the mountains, with 
sugar-estates. The dryness of the soil on which the 
town stands, together with the slope, prevents any in- 
convenience from the lodgment of water in the heaviest 
rains, while the town is well ventilated by the daily 
sea-breeze. But although the slope prevents any water 
from stagnating in the town, it is attended with one 
great inconvenience, for it admits an easy passage to 
great torrents, which collect in the gullies, at some 
distance towards the mountains, after a heavy rain, 
and sometimes rush so impetuously down the principal 
streets as to make them almost impassable by wheel- 
carriages, and carry accumulations of mud and rubbish 
to the wharfs. The front foundations are undermined 
by the same cause, in consequence of which many of 
the houses have a shattered appearance, which in some 
measure gives to the town the aspect of a ruined city. 

The original plan of the town, as drawn out by 
Colonel Lilly, an experienced engineer, was a paral- 
lelogram, one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, 
regularly traversed by streets and lanes, crossing each 
other at right angles, except at the upper part, where 
a large square was left; but the town has now ex- 
tended so far beyond the limits assigned it in this plan, 
that the square is at present nearly in the centre of the 
city. The streets in Lower Kingston are long and 
straight, and laid out with a regularity which Martin 
compares to that of the new town at Edinburgh. 
Here, of course, the comparison ends. The houses 
are generally built of brick, and are two stories 
high, having the fronts shaded by a piazza below and 
a covered gallery above. The English and Scotch 
churches are, perhaps, the most elegant structures in 
the town, particularly the former, which is built on a 
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picturesque spot, commanding a splendid view of the 
city, the plains around it, the amphitheatre of moun. 
tains, and the noble harbour. The church itself is g 
large and elegant building, with four aisles, and having 
a well-constructed tower and spire, which form a great 
ornament to the town, The other public buildings are 
the court-house, a free-school, a theatre, the barracks, 
the public jail, and an asylum for deserted negroes, 

Captain Basil Hall, in his ‘Tom Cringle,’ has de. 
scribed the town in his usual happy manner. We 
shall therefore give his account of it in his own words, 
He says— 

“The appearance of the town itself was novel anj 
pleasing ; the houses, mostly of two stories, looked as 
if they had been built with cards, most of them being 
surrounded with piazzas, from ten to fourteen feet wide, 
gaily painted with green and white, and formed by the 
roofs projecting beyond the brick walls or shells of the 
houses. On the ground-floor, these piazzas are open; 
and, in the lower part of the town, where the houses 
are built contiguous to each other, they form a covered 
way, affording a most grateful shelter from the sun on 
each side of the streets, which last are unpaved, and 
more like dry water-courses than thoroughfares in a 
Christian town. On the floor above, the balconies are 
shut in with a sort of movable blind called “ jealousies,” 
like large-bladed Venetian blinds fixed in frames, with 
here and there a glazed sash to admit light in bad 
weather, when the blinds are closed. In the upper 
part of the town the effect is very beautiful, every house 
standing detached from its neighbour in its little 
garden, filled with vines, fruit-trees, and stately palms 
and cocoa-nut trees, with a court of negro-houses and 
offices behind, and a patriarchal-looking draw-well in 
the centre, generally overshadowed by a magnificent 
wild tamarind.” 

The same writer describes a walk through “ the 
burning, sandy streets” as an exceedingly unpleasant 
affair, particularly as one is almost blinded by the 
reflection from them. He also favours us with an 
introduction to the interior of the houses, informing 
us that carpets are not in use in Jamaica; but the 
floors, which are often of mahogany, are beautifully 
polished, and shine like a well-kept dinner-table. They 
are, however, attended with the disadvantage of being 
very slippery, and require wary walking till one gets 
accustomed to them. 

Accidents from fire rarely occur in Kingston, the 
kitchens being detached buildings, and there are wells 
and pumps in the principal streets. Fire-engines and 
leather buckets are also kept in the court-house, and 
the inhabitants are obliged to keep a certain number 
of these buckets proportioned to the value of their 
houses. The fate of Port-Royal, of Bridge Town in 
Barbadoes, and of St. John in Antigua, awfully incul- 
cated the necessity of the strictest precautions against 
the ravages of accidental or incendiary fires. 

In the hottest part of the year the thermometer at 
Kingston sometimes rises as high as 96°, and is seldom 
below 76°. It is generally three degrees warmer than 
Spanish Town, and the air is less elastic, but it is not 
equally subject to thunder-storms. Notwithstanding 
the great heat of the climate, Bryan Edwards assures 
us “on the information of a learned and ingenious 
friend, who kept comparative registers of mortality, 
that since the surrounding country has become cleared 
of wood, the town is found to be as healthful as any in 
Europe.” The market-place of Kingston is in the 
lower part of the town, near the water-side. It is 
plentifully supplied with butchers’ meat, poultry, turtle, 
fish, fruits, and vegetables. In the last class it not 
only offers the products usually found in a tropical 
country, but also European vegetables, which one 
would hardly expect to find there, such as pease, beans, 
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cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, artichokes of the finest 
kind, carrots, turnips, radishes, onions, leeks, and 
small salad. These are brought from the Liguanea 
mountains, and are all excellent of their kind. Here 
also are strawberries, not inferior to those produced in 
an English garden; and very good apples, but in 
general gathered before they are ripe. Large quan- 
tities of the finest pine-apples are also produced, par- 
ticularly on the Long Mountain. “ In short,” says 
the enraptured historian of Jamaica, “the most 
luxurious epicure cannot fail of meeting here with 
sufficient in quantity, variety, and excellence for the 
gratification of his appetite all the year round.” For 
these advantages, however, it seems that the said epicure 
must pay a good price. Dr. Madden, the most recent 
writer on Jamaica, believes it to be the dearest country 
in the world. 

There is a sad want of statistical facts, not only 
concerning Kingston, but Jamaica in general. The 
population of the city is roundly estimated at 35,000, 
of whom 10,000 are whites, 17,000 negro apprentices 
(lately slaves), and the rest creoles and free people 
of colour. Kingston was incorporated as a city in 
1803; and is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
and twelve common-councilmen. 





ENGLAND, AS DESCRIBED BY AN EASTERN 
TRAVELLER SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 
Tuere are perhaps few books more generally interest- 
ing than those which contain the observations of 
strangers On our own country. They are also useful ; 
for while we make allowance for some of the pre- 
judices and distorted views of the stranger, we are 
obliged in some degree to neutralize our own, and in 
this way obtain a medium estimate more profitable, if 


less agreeable, than that unmitigated complacency with 
which we are but too much accustomed to regard our- 


selves and the things that belong to us. Perhaps the 
interest, if not the instruction, which such works afford, 
is proportioned to the distance of the writer’s country 
from our own, and to the completeness of the difference 
between our institutions and those to which he has 
been accustomed, and between his own personal and 
mental habits and those which are brought under his 
notice. From these circumstances the observer is led 
to state the differences more broadly, and to express 
his views more strongly than a person of any neigh- 
bouring nation would think of doing; and we thus 
obtain a singularly-curious view, not only of the country 
which he describes, but of that to which he himself 
belongs. 

These remarks have been suggested by a perusal of 
a book entitled, ‘ Shigurf Namah-i-Velaét ; or, Ex- 
cellent Intelligence concerning Europe: being the 
Travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and 
France.’ The book was written in the Persian lan- 
guage by a Mohammedan man of letters of India, and 
was translated into English, about eight years since, by 
Captain Alexander. The Mirza was in this country 
about seventy years since, and some of his observations 
are therefore not now applicable; but the interest is 
not the less on that account, as we are thus, through a 
Very agreeable medium, made acquainted with some 
points of difference between the existing race and that 
of our fathers, while we are enabled to smile the more 
freely when we know that we are not exactly laughing 
at ourselves. . 

Mirza Itesa Modeen having in his youth acquired 
facility in writing and reading Persian from ac- 
complished teachers, entered the service of the English, 
in which, in various capacities, he remained for several 
years, Ultimately a military officer (Capt. S.) was 
appointed to proceed to England with a letter and 
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presents to the king from the great mogul, Shah Alum; 
and as it was necessary that he should be accompanied 
by a moonshee* on the part of the Emperor, Itesa 
Modeen was selected for the purpose. Capt. S. and 
the Mirza accordingly proceeded to England, although, 
before their departure, their official business was under- 
taken by Lord Clive himself, who was then about to 
visit this country, and soon after did so. 

The remarks of the Mirza upon the things he ob- 
served during the voyage are occasiona!ly very curious 
and characteristic ; but we pass them by to leave larger 
space for noticing that part of his work which relates to 
England. His first impressions of London were 
gratifying. He says:—“‘I was highly pleased with 
London, and the English were likewise much gratified 
with seeing me. Notwithstanding I was neither a man 
of science nor abilities, yet they treated me kindly. 
Truly l am unable to praise sufficiently the worth and 
virtues of Europeans, for they esteem a traveller, or an 
inhabitant of a foreign country, dearer to them than 
their own life, and take great pains to win the con- 
fidence of strangers, and greatly patronised me.” 

One cause of the attention which he attracted arose 
from his dress and appearance. The people of this 
country, according to his account, and he is probably 
in the right, had never before seen a person from India 
of his appearance, their knowledge being confined to 
Lascars or Hindostanee seamen, The neat and gaily- 
coloured flowing dress worn by so respectable a person 
as the Mirza was therefore new to them, and, together 
with his comparatively + light complexion, led them to 
conclude that he must be a great man in Bengal. 
When he arrived in London it was the warm season of 
the year, and the Mirza used to dress in his long, light 
pelisse, with a turban on his head, a sash tied round his 
waist, and a dagger in his belt, going thus abroad 
“after the manner of a man of Hindoostan.” Many 
people were much pleased with his costume, while 
others considered it too feminine, and could not indeed 
be persuaded that it was not properly a female dress. 
He says :— 

“ Whenever I attempted to go abroad crowds ac- 
companied me, and the people in the houses of the 
bazaars{ thrust their heads out of the windows and 
gazed at me with wonder; and small and great, think- 
ing I was some extraordinary production, ran from the 
lower stories of the houses to the second and third 
floors, and foolishly cried out, ‘ Look, look, a black 
man is walking along!’ and the people, heedlessly 
running down in crowds from the upper stories, came 
to the doors and stared at me, and were astonished.” 
He adds :—“ After two or three months had passed in 
this way, every one entered into friendship with me, 
and the fear which the common people had of me all 
vanished.” 

London was certainly a much less wonderful place 
seventy years ago than it is now. Perhaps there is 
no city in the world which has undergone so much 
improvement within an equal period of time, par- 
ticularly in its western portion. Yet London was 
wonderful even seventy years ago; and, indeed, the 
great shows of the town were the same then as they 
are now. There was the Tower, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and many of the public buildings 
which still form ~the principal ornaments of the 
metropolis, The tendency of the improvements which 
have since taken place has rather been to extend an 


* Translator, interpreter, secretary. 

+ The Mohammedans of India being mostly descended from 
Persians and Afghans, are not black like the Hindoos, but of a 
brown or olive complexion, more or less dark according to their 
rank in life and degree of exposure to the sun, 

t Here he must mean the streets in which the ground-floors of 
the houses are occupied as shops, 
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sir of comfort and luxury through our streets and 
squares than to erect structures individually great. 
When, however, we hear Itesa Modeen speaking in the 
following terms, we must recollect that London was 
the first great European city he had ever seen or ever 
did see :— 

“ What can I say in praise of the city of London? 
—for on the whole face of the earth there is no other 
so large and beautiful. My tongue wants ability to 
describe in a fitting manner the excellence of that city.” 
The Tower is the first wonder of this wonderful city 
which he undertakes to describe. In the course of his 
description the following capital specimen of a “ tra- 
veller’s tale” occurs. ‘“ One gun is very large: in 
length it is sixteen cubits, and its diameter is such that 
if a person sits down on one side of it he will not be 
able to see a person sitting on the other side. The 
muzzle is so wide that a middle-sized tailor can sit in 
it and work.” His account of St. Paul’s concludes 
with the remark :—“ Truly it was a heart-opening and 
pleasure-inspiring fabric. There are no stone buildings 
either of the strength, height, or size of this in Hin- 
doostan, with the exception of a few of the domes of 
Bejapoor.” To this* the translator subjoins the fol- 
lowing note :—“ The mausoleum of Sultan Mahmood 
Shah, which I have seen, is surmounted by an immense 
cupola, and is equal in height to St. Paul’s; in it there 
is also an excellent whispering gallery.” 

Naturally enough, the Mirza did not much admire 
the king’s palace (St. James's), and describes it as 
resembling the houses of merchants. The queen's 


palace he, however, considered very handsome ; but he 
does not appear to have ‘seen the interior of. either. 
His general description of the:city is so curious that we 
give it entire, only taking the liberty of :transposing 
the parts a little, so as to ‘render the account more 


distinct. : : 

“The streets of the city are spacious. On both 
sides are houses, three and five stories in-height, which 
are uniform, resembling the Calcutta barracks. They 
are neither crooked nor deviate from a straight line, 
therefore strangers. and ignorant people are apt to 
commit, mistakes. _To prevent .errors, the owner of a 
house causes his name to be engraved on a brass plate; 
which is affixed to the upper part of the outer door. 
Artisans and tradespeople have the sign of their occupa- 
tions painted on a board attached to their doors: as, 
for instance, if it be a shoemaker, there is the figure of 
a shoe ;—if a baker, the figure of a loaf ;—if a fruiterer, 
different kinds of fruit.” 

That which is here said on the way in which houses 
and shops are distinguished is scarcely now applicable. 
Shop-signs have almost entirely disappeared, and private 
houses are rarely distinguished in any other way than 
by being numbered, except among persons in business 
and professional people, to whom it is of importance that 
their residence should be easily discovered by strangers. 
The present plan of considering the number a sufficient 
distinction seems to denote that people have ceased to 
care what mistakes “ strangers and ignorant people” 
may commit. The Mirza proceeds :— 

“The streets are paved with stone, and their breadth 
is such that three carriages are able to pass one another ; 
besides, for foot-passengers on both sides of the streets, 
there is a space of two yards and a half in width. 
Horsemen and quadrupeds are not permitted to go 
upon the pavement, which is set apart for foot-pas- 
sengers and gown-dressed ladies. On both sides of 
the street, with an interval of thirty cubits, posts are 
erected near the walls of the house, and of the height 
of eight or nine cubits; on every post a glass vase is 
suspended in an iron ring, and in every district of the 
city men are appointed; one of these during the day 
cleans the glass vases, and goes along placing a wick 
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anid oil in them; the other in the evening comes with 
a torch in his hand, and quickly liglits the lamp, and 
all at once, to the distance of an arrow’s flight, the 
streets of the bazaars are lighted up and gleam ; to the 
sight the light is considerable. In this way the whole 
city and streets are lighted up ; the people walk about 
until the second watch of the night, and they have no 
need of torches or lanterns. It is customary in Europe 
for noblemen and princes to walk on foot both during 
the night and day, and they do not find it necessary to 
be attended by grooms, servants, or torch-bearers.” 

As Asiatic towns are not lighted at all, and as Lon- 
don was, even seventy years ago, the best-lighted city 
of Europe, we can understand the approbation with 
which strangers generally spoke of the light by which 
our fathers walked in the night time, although we are 
now enabled to look back upon that light as upon the 
things that belong to darkness. A person, however, 
who at night looks down from the blaze of Fleet Street 
upon the “ dim religious light ” of Serjeants’ Inn (which 
continues to be illuminated on the old plan), will be 
slow to admit that there was no need of lanterns under 
the oil and wick system. They were, in fact, greatly 
needed ; and within our own recollection it has been a 
common thing for people to go about the streets with 
lanterns in their hands, or preceded by persons bearing 
lanterns for them. The Mirza next discourses of the 
houses :— 

““The generality of the houses in London are of 
three and five stories. In this’ country (Bengal) the 
rooms are lofty, in order that there may be a current of 
air in hot weather; but in consequence of the cold and 
frost in Europe, they are low. The floors are wooden, 
the ceilings are painted white, and the walls are covered 
with coloured paper. When the wind blows the walls 
of the houses shake, and strangers are afraid of their 
falling ; but there is no cause for fear, though I myself 
was alarmed. * * * The people of condition in- 
habit‘ the first and second floors of the houses ;' the 
fourth floor is appropriated to servants; the ground- 
floor is rented as a shop: “In the shops are glass-cases, 
in which the different articles are arranged.” 

In this he dwells chiefly on those points’ in ‘which 
the houses were distinguished from" those of his’ own 
country ; “* wooden floors,” for instance, not being used 
in India. 

After a stay of three months in London, the Mirza 
was taken to Oxford, where he was treated with much 
attention by the learned Orientalist Dr. Hunt, and by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones. They showed 
him the Persian and Arabic manuscripts in the libraries 
of the University; and he says that, in order to examine 
him and try his abilities, they put different books into 
his hands, and to the best of his ability he explained 
their meaning, which, he seems to say, had not before 
been well understood. He says indeed, towards the 
end of his book, that there was no person in England 
who could read or write Persian. But there were 
many who desired to learn; and in the end he was 
himself importuned to stay in England as a teacher of 
that language, with the assurance that he might realize 
a handsome income in this way. But he declined most 
decidedly, saying, “ Poverty in my own country is much 
better than wealth in this.” 

Here we must take leave of the Mirza for the 
present, but shall probably consider his observations 
upon the institutions, character, and customs of the 
English of that day, sufficiently interesting to claim 
another paper from us. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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